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I got many matters decided in that hour." He will
march first into the desert on his left and take the fort
of Emanghur, a stronghold of the northern Ameers of
high repute because it is an island in a waterless sea;
then will come back to the Indus and direct his march
upon Hyderabad. The Ameers will fly, he thinks, across
the Indus, and the entire left bank of the river from the
Punjaub to the sea will become British territory. If the
Ameers elect to fight, well, he will be glad to give them
every opportunity. "Peace and civilisation will then
replace war and barbarism. My conscience will be light,
for I see no wrong in so regulating a set of tyrants who
are themselves invaders, and have in sixty years nearly
destroyed the country. The people hate them. I may
be wrong, but I cannot see it, and my conscience will
not be troubled. I sleep well while trying to do this,
and shall sleep sound when it is done." Here in these
few words we have the picture of the invasion of Scinde
as he then saw it. Nevertheless it was not the picture
which India saw, which Outram saw, and which calm
and impartial history must see to-day. And here let us
look for a moment on the field of war, for war it was to
be, that lay before this army camped under the winter
starlight on this last night of 1842.

A vast dreary world was this Scinde. Men who knew
it best called it the Unhappy Valley, and the name fitted
accurately the nation. A flat, dusty, sun-scorched, fever-
poisoned land; an Egypt turned the wrong way, and
with a past so blurred and battered that no eye could
read it; a changeless landscape of dusty distance through
which the meanest habitations of men loomed at inter-
vals, with ragged solitary acacia trees, and old broken
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